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WHEN FOUND— 


r a anniversary of Dickens’s birth was not allowed to pass un- 

noticed even in these anxious times. His grave in Westminster 
Abbey was, as usual, strewn with floral tributes from admirers in this 
country and America, whilst scores of enthusiasts visited the Abbey 
for the special purpose of paying homage to England’s favourite son. 
In spite, too, of the demand on their space, which the great national 
struggle makes, there were some newspapers who found room for 
leading articles on the event. 


Foremost amongst these was The Times whose leader writer said : 
* The anniversary of Charles Dickens, who was born on the seventh of 
February a hundred and three vears ago, is one that should never be 
forgotten, even though there is no peculiar appropriateness in remem- 
bering it at such times as the present. We can imagine indeed, how, 
had such a crisis arisen in his day, Dickens would have flung himself 
into the task of raising men and money ; how he would have been here, 
there, and everywhere, reading, acting, speaking, and making spare 
time in which to shoulder a musket himself and drill with a fiery enthusi- 
asm; how he would have denounced the cries of the Germans in 
Belgium, and what a trumpet-call to the whole world his voice would 
have been.”’ The writer goes on to say that we “try to estimate the 
position that Dickens occupies with the readers of to-day, and wonder, 
not without some misgivings, whether there are quite so many people 
as there used to be, and ought to be, capable of naming correctly The 
Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer Temperance 


Association.” 
* * * * * 


‘‘ There are, at least,” he says, ‘“‘ some very cheering pieces of evidence 
that may be adduced. In the first place Mr. Henry Dickens has given 
splendid proof of the power of his father’s name by the large sum which 
he has collected for the Red Cross Society’s fund by giving readings from 
his works. The statistics of circulating libraries show that David 
Copperfield is one of the most sought after of all books ; a play founded 
upon it is now running a successful career at His Majesty’s Theatre, and 
Barnaby Rudge has lately been adapted to the film. Yet another 
artist has produced a book of drawings of Dickens’s London, and yet 
another dauntless commentator has solved to his own satisfaction the 
mystery of Edwin Drood. Perhaps, however, the best evidence of how 
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potent is still the spell of Dickens, and how widely diffused the affection 
for him, is to be found in the pages of the magazine called The Dicken- 
sian, which is the organ of the Dickens Fellowship.” 


Speaking of the various meetings of the Dickens Fellowship throughout 
the world, the same writer says it is easy to smile at these ebullitions 
of fervour but admits that, after all, there is much to be said in their 
favour. “* Hooroar for the principle,” as Mr. Samuel Weller once 
remarked, and the principle is that of reading and loving Dickens. ‘“ It 
lies with all who have embraced it to see that this principle is maintained 
in time to come, and there is one way of doing so that is too frequently 
neglected—namely, the reading of Dickens aloud to children when they 
are quite young. Parents and guardians, in considering the question 
of reading aloud, are too apt to be frightened at the prospect of a few 
obviously grown-up passages and to under-rate the possibilities of 
judicious skipping. Yet. if they have been lucky in their own up- 
bringing, they should remember the joy of a scene picked out here and 
there—Mr. Winkle and his horse, or the drive in Mr. Barkis’s cart, or 
the cricket match between Dingley Dell and All Muggleton. They 
should bear in mind, moreover, that because children do not enjoy quite 
in the same way as their elders, it by no means follows that they do not 
enjoy just as much.” 

{n these time of stress and anxiety the nation has reason to bless the 
name of the famous author, said oue well-known literary maa to The 
Daily Mirror vecently. People are reading Charles Dickens’s works 
more to-day than ever before. I know of several young soldiers who 
have taken shim volumes of Pickwick Papers, David Copperfield or A 
Tae of Two Cilies out with them to the front, and they write home to 
say how cheering and soothing they find the great vovelist. At home, 
in thousands of households, the dusty volumes of Dickeas have been 
taken down again from the shelves and re-read with all the old interest 
which they inspired in vounger days. Dickens is the finest antidote in 
the world to all the horrors which are now going on in Enrope. 

* od % *% * 


Neither I nor any single one of my associates here,” writes another 
American subscriber, “‘ expects anything but success and final victory 
to the English army and its allies. Reverses there may be and will be, 
but in the end you must be victorious ' curbing the ‘ vaulting am- 
bition’ of the enemy. or civilization is indeed in danger and must be 
but a word and not an indestructible reality.” 


* * hk = 


Owing to the war and the fact that Lancaster is a military town, the 
Conference of the Dickens Fellowship cannot be held there this year as 
arranged. The Council are considering the question of holding it in 
London instead. 

Tue Eprror. 
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ANOTHER LINK SNAPPED 
DEATH OF MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 
By J. W. T. LEY 


T]\HE death of Mrs. James T. Fields, of Boston, Massachusetts, 

came as a shock to all Dickensians. Few of us, indeed, knew 
that she was yet living, and now that she has gone, there are very very 
few living links with the novelist left. Dickens had a wondrous circle 
-of friends, but there are not many who so deserve to be held in affection- 
ate remembrance by the Dickensian—always excepting Forster, 
of course; he is always the exception—as Mr. and Mrs. James T. 
Fields. 

There never was a period in al] his life when Dickens so needed 
friendship as during that 
tragic American tour of 
1867-8, and he was indeed 
happy in the friendship of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields. They 
looked after him as though 
he were their only son, and 
again and again and again 
he speaks in his letters home 
of their unceasing kindness. 
A London paper says that 
Dickens was their guest dur- 
ing his first tour of 1842. 
That is quite incorrect. They 
did not meet personally then. 
Fields was but a very young 
man, and he worshipped afar 
off. But he was their guest 
in 1867-8, and through his 
ill-health of that tour he 
found them the kindest 
friends that man ever had. 

Dickens and Fields became 
acquainted, as a matter of MERECTAMES TO FIELDS 
fact, in the way of business, 
for Fields was a partner in the famous publishing house of Ticknor 
and Fields. From his earliest days, however. Fields had been one of 
the novelist’s most enthusiastic admirers, and he has recorded some- 
thing of the enthusiasm he felt in the chapter on Dickens in his book. 
“Yesterdays with Authors.” 

He tells of Boz’s first arrival in Boston in 1842 :— 

The splendour of his endowments and the personal interest he 
had won to himself, called forth all the enthusiasm of old and young 
America, and I am glad to have been among the first to witness his 
arrival. . . . He seemed like the Emperor of Cheerfulness on a 
cruise of pleasure, determined to conquer a reahn or two of fun 


f 
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every hour of his overflowing existence. That night impressed 
itself on my memory for all time, so far as I am concerned with 
things sublunary. It was Dickens, the true “‘ Boz,” in flesh and 
blood, who stood before us at last, and with my companions, three 
or four lads of my own age, I determined to sit up late that night. 
None of them, of course, had the honour of an acquaintance with 
the delightful stranger, and I little thought that I should afterwards 
come to know him in the beaten way of friendship, and live with 
him day after day in years far distant; that I should ever be so 
near to him that he would reveal to me his joys and sorrows, and 
thus that I should learn the story of his life from his own lips. 


They first met in London in 1859, though they had had business 
dealings sometime prior to that date. Fields was possessed with the 
desire that Dickens should read in America and, he tells us, had begun 
to urge the idea in 1858. He took advantage of his visit in the following 
year to press it upon the novelist personally. Their acquaintance 
quickly ripened into a strong friendship as a result of personal inter- 
course. Fields spent a happy day at Gadshill, and within a month, 
we find Dickens concluding a letter thus : “Believe me always (and 
here I for ever renounce ‘Mr.’ as having anything whatever to 
do with our communications, and as being a mere preposterous inte - 
loper), Faithfully yours, Charles Dickens.” 

The Civil War came in 1860, and all ideas of an American Reading 
Tour had to be abandoned for years. But Fields never allowed the 
matter to drop, and his ambition was realised in 1867. And when at 
last Dickens crossed the Atlantic, Fields and his wife laid themselves 
out to make his stay in the land of the Stars and Stripes as happy and 
as comfortable as it could be made. Over and over again Dolby tells 
us how devoted the pair were to the novelist, and Dickens himself 
bears frequent testimony. Take the Christmas dinner at Fields’s 
house as an instance. ‘‘ A most brilliant company had been invited 
to do honour to the occasion,” says Dolby, ‘“ and all the well-known 
features of an English Christmas dinner table, in the shape of roast 
beef and turkey, were placed before us, even to plum pudding, made in 
England, and sent over specially for this entertainment. All feeling 
of depression at being away from home at such a time was dissipated 
by the geniality of our host and hostess, and the guests invited to 
meet Mr. Dickens.” 

In almost every one of his letters home, Dickens told of the devotion 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fields to him :—‘“‘ Mrs. Fields is more delightful than 
ever, and Fields more hospitable. My room is always radiant with 
brilliant flowers of their sending.” Again: “They are the most 
devoted of friends, and never in the way, and never out of it.” 

Of course, Fields entered into the fun of the great Walking Match. 
In the articles drawn up by the “Gad’s Hill Gasper,” he is des- 
cribed as “James T. Fields, known in sporting circles, as Massa- 
chusetts Jemmy.” and he is named as one of the “ umpires, starters, 
and declarers of victory.” Dolby was beaten because he allowed 
Osgood to get too far away from him, supposing that he had poor 
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staying power. “My supposition,” he says, “probably would have 
been confirmed had not Mrs. Fields arrived on the scene in her carriage, 
and turning round, accompanied Osgood the rest of the walk, plying 
him the whole time with bread soaked in brandy! We all, with the 
exception of Osgood, of course, felt that she showed great favouritism 
in this respect, but she frankly admitted that she would have done the 
same by me if she had met me first... ..” 
In a letter to his daughter, Dickens described the dinner which 
followed :— 
As she (Mrs. Fields) had done so much for me in the way of flowers, 
I thought I would show her a sight in that line at the dinner. You 
never saw anything like it. Two immense crowns; the base of the 
choicest exotics; and the loops oval masses of violets. In the 
centre of the table an immense basket, overflowing with bell-mouthed 
lilies ; all round the table a bright green border of wreathed creeper, 
with clustering roses at inter- 
vals ; a rose for every button- 
hole, and a bouquet for every 
lady. 


Says Fields, “ David Copper- 
field, Hyperion, Hosea Biglow, 
The Autocrat, and the Bad Boy 
were present, and there was no 
need for set speeches. The 
ladies present, being all daugh- 
ters of America, smiled upon 
the champion, and we had a 
ereat good time.” Let us recall 
an incident of the dinner, and 
judge whether he is right in 
saying that the company had a 
great good time. Dickens had JAMES T. FIELDS 
described the plan he adopted 
when preparing a speech, and he proceeded to give a practical illus- 
tration. They were to have a mimic election, and the candidates 
were to be Dolby and Biglow. Dickens was to voice the claims of 
the former, and Fields those of the latter. Dolby shall tell the rest. 

In his endeavour to establish my claims as a fit and proper person 
to represent the borough, Mr. Dickens instanced the fact that I had 
no hair on the top of my head, whereas the rival candidate, being 

plentifully supplied with that article, could not be considered a 

desirable person to represent any borough in the House of Commons. 

After he had finished his speech, which was of the most ludicrous 

description, Fields commenced his, but was never allowed to finish 

it, for he was continually interrupted by Mr. Dickens in a variety 
of voices and cries, such as *‘ Down with the hairy aristocracy !” 

*- Up with the chap with the shiny top !” etc. ; the whole resulting 

in such an uproar that poor Fields had no chance. The outbursts 

of laughter were so loud and continuous, and the side-splitting pain 
so great in consequence, that it was with sheer exhaustion that we all 
gave up and retired for the night. 
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Such events as this, however, were but glimpses of the sun through 
the clouds, for throughout the tour. Dickens was labouring against 
the utmost physical distress. All the time Fields and his wife were 
kindness personified. “* The Fields were all and everything to him in 
his illness,” says Dolby, ** and the affectionate attention of Mrs. Fields, 
who, as usual, had decorated his rooms with flowers, and the genial 
society of Fields did much to make him forget his sufferings.” To the 
end of his life he remembered all this with gratitude. The affection 
between the two men deepened, and when at last Boz set his face 
homewards, Fields was remembered among his best loved friends. 
From Gad’s Hill on his arrival home he wrote: “* Miss me? Ah, my 
dear fellow, but how do I miss you! We talk about you both at 
Gadshill every day of our lives. And I never see the place looking 
very pretty indeed, or hear the birds sing all dav long and the night- 
ingales all night, without restlessly wishing you were both here. With 
best love, and truest and most enduring regard. ever, my dear Fields, 
affectionately yours.” 

In May, 1869, Fields and his wife. accompanied by Miss Mabel 
Lowell, daughter of the famous poet. came to England, and needless 
to say, Dickens welcomed them with the utmost heartiness. Fields 
has told the story of that visit fully. Dickens showed him round 
London as well as round the beauty spots of Kent, and at his visitor’s 
special request, mounted a staircase at Furnival’s Inn, which he had 
not mounted for very many years, in order to show him the very 
room in which the first page of Pickwick was written. They visited 
some of the slums, and haunts of crime, and saw together the opium 
den which was afterwards literally described in Edwin Drood. They 
went over the General Post Office : thev explored the Temple, Dickens 
taking his friend to Pip’s room: they rambled through the quaint 
cld city of Rochester, through the Cobham Woods to Cobham Park, 
and on to the Leather Bottle: and one glorious day the whole house 
party drove over to Canterbury and trod the streets that little David 
Copperfield so often trod. On another dav. Cooling was their destin- 
alton, and Pip’s creator poimted out the “ five little stone lozenges, 


each about a foot and a half long, .... sacred to the memory of five 
little brothers ~; and yet another favourite walk was to Kit’s Coty 


House. Truly we may forgive Fields for enthusing over the memory 
of that summer. After a tour on the continent, the visitors again 
spent some pleasant days at Gadshill, and then they sailed for home, 
never ayvain to see him whom they loved so truly. 

With reference to the business relations between Dickens and Fields. 
it may be recalled that A Holiday Romance and George Silverman’s: 
Explanation were written respectively for a child’s magazine, and for 
the “ Atlantic, Monthly ~ published by Ticknor and Fields, whilst 
the firm also published editions of Dickens's works. 


~ Cultured” people may declare that no one reads Dickens nowadays, 
hut the shade of the great Victorian may rest unperturbed. His. 
place in hterature is as secure as Shakespeare s.—Dublin Express. 
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“THE MYSTERY IN THE DROOD FAMILY ” 
By MONTAGU SAUNDERS 


R. J. CUMING WALTERS’ article on my little book, which 
appeared in The Dickensian for February, is so appreciative 
and kindly in tone, that it may be thought ungracious on my part 
not to accept it in all gratitude. But there are two reasons which 
impel me to adopt a different course, the first being that I think it 
due to Mr. Walters that I should explain my position with regard to 
his theory and arguments, which he complains I have dealt with at 
second hand, and the second being that I am desirous that no hypothesis 
should be accepted which does not appear to be borne out by the 
evidence ; and this applies as much to my own theories as to those 
contended for by other investigators. At the same time, I wish it 
to be understood that I do not desire to re-opet the Drood controversy 
in these pages, inasmuch as. probably the question is of interest to 
a small minority only of the readers of The Dickensian. 

There is considerable force in Mr. Walters’ criticism that before 
rushing into print I should have made myself acquainted at first 
hand with what other investigators have written on the subject, and 
in his complaint that he himself is the chief victim of my method 
of getting my information. There is also, I trust, some force in my 
reply that his own * Clues to the Mystery of Edwin Drood”’ is out of 
print, and that I have only been able to consult it, quite recently, by 
the kindness of Mr. B. W. Matz, who has been good enough to lend me 
his copy. There is also something to be said for the view that an 
advocate sometimes presents a case more convincingly than a litigant 
in person, in that, bringing a fresh mind to bear on the subject, he is 
able to adduce new arguments, so that in accepting the Helena-Datchery 
theory as put forward and buttressed up by Su W. R. Nicoll, I was 
not in reality doing any injustice to the theory itself. Finally, at 
might be urged that it is not altogether disadvantageous to approach 
a problem such as is presented to us by “ Edwin Drood,” with a more 
or less unbiassed and open mind, so as to avoid being led into the 
old tracks, or confused by the old arguments. But I put no stress upon 
any of these considerations, other than the first, and hasten to say 
that if Mr. Walters feels that I have done him an injustice in wrongly 
crediting his commentators with some of his original conclusions, I 
am now prepared to say, after a perusal of ‘ Clues,” that I have the 
greatest admiration for his ingenious theory, and still more for the 
admirable manner in which he has succeeded in finding arguments 
which appear to support it. At the same time, while I have no doubt 
that he will be able to give me chapter and verse for the errors and 
misunderstandings which he lays to my charge, I have not yet been 
able to discover any serious mis-statement, with one exception, to 
which I shall allude later; and I am in the same case with regard to 
the false conclusions which I should have avoided, and the arguments 
which he says I have used although they have been pretty effectually 
demolished. As I take it that we are all working to the same end, 
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namely, the elucidation of Dickens’s “‘ Mystery,” I suggest that it 
might advance matters a stage if some of these doubtful conclusions 
and invalid arguments were finally disposed of, and accordingly I 
propose to deal very shortly with what I conceive may have been in 
Mr. Walters’ mind, but of course without any real knowledge of his 
meaning. 

The first point that occurs to me is the chronology of the story, 
and the difficulty to which it gives rise, concisely stated by Dr. Henry 
Jackson as follows :—‘‘ The truth is, that if Datchery is already at 
work at Cloisterham, he is not Helena; and that if Datchery is Helena, 
she does not begin work at Cloisterham till after the conference at 
Staple Inn on July 4th.” Dr. Jackson pointed out (“‘ About Edwin 
Drood,” page 45), that exactly this argument is used by Mr. Walters 
to show that Datchery is not Grewgious or Bazzard, and in order to 
avoid this obvious objection to the Helena-Datchery theory, Dr. 
Jackson elaborated a most ingenious hypothesis, which aimed at 
proving that Chapter XVIII. was misplaced. I understand, however, 
that since the discovery by Sir W. R. Nicoll of Dickens’s corrected 
proofs, Dr. Jackson is no longer prepared to support this theory, and 
it is not unfair to assume that if its originator abandons it, the theory 
may be altogether discarded. That leaves us, therefore, with Dr. 
Jackson’s argument against the Helena-Datchery theory, and the 
other chronological objections to be drawn from the text, absolutely 
unanswered, and if this is one of the “demolished arguments ” 
Mr. Walters referred to, I must admit that I am entirely unrepen- 
tant. : 

I assume that Mr. Walters thinks that I have over-rated the diffi- 
culties of disguise, inasmuch as he quotes an actual instance of a 
woman successfully masquerading as a man for months. This, of 
course, could be capped by the well-authenticated case of Chevalier 
d’Kon, who passed her whole life as a man, but it does not affect my 
views in the least that some women may successfully pass for men, .as 
I am only concerned with the difficulties connected with the indenti- 
fication of Helena with Datchery. Mr. Walters appears to think that 
dyed or painted eyebrows would be liable to detection, and that a 
thick white wig, worn over, and intended to conceal, a woman’s own 
hair, would not; personally, I should be inclined to adopt a dia- 
metrically opposite view, but in any case I hardly think that my 
argument can be treated as “demolished.” Then, as to Helena’s 
voice. I take it, in the first place, that Mr. Walters does not insist 
upon conversation with a person being necessary in order that his 
voice may be recognised on a subsequent occasion ; and in the next 
place, that he does not want us to assume that, except for the few 
words recorded as having been uttered by Helena, Dickens intended 
us to believe that she was utterly silent on the occasion of Mrs. Cris- 
parkle’s dinner-party ; and thirdly, that he hardly expects us to assume 
that Helena, who so closely resembled Neville in outward appearance, 
nevertheless differed from him entirely in voice and speech. But, 
nevertheless, unless he does expect us to assume all these things, he 
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is putting an intolerable strain upon our credulity when he asks us to 
believe that Jasper’s quick ear would have failed to recognise Helena 
by her voice, even if he did not recognise her face, undisguised except 
for a wig. However much Mr. Walters may insist, that argument 
will remain for ever undemolished, at least in the estimation of anyone 
who has any acquaintance with music and musicians. 

I suppose, also, that Mr. Walters still considers that if Rosa could 
not see Helena on the night of her flight, it was because the latter was 
at Cloisterham. But as Crisparkle came up to town by the first train. 
and the conference took place quite early in the morning, it is per- 
missible to think that Helena must have travelled with him. At any 
rate, she must either have left Cloisterham as Datchery, in which case 
Neville and the others at Staple Inn must have known of her doings, or 
else she must have shed her disguise at Cloisterham, thereby running 
the risk of detection by the Topes. Finally, when she does meet 
Rosa (Chapter XXII.) she is surprised, a fact which is quite inconsistent 
with her having been summoned to London by Grewgious for the 
express purpose of learning from Rosa that Jasper is threatening 
Neville. 

I hesitate to suggest any more “ demolished ” arguments, as, after 
all, it is possible that I may be on the wrong tack in every case, but 
I shall be pleased, if any opportunity offers, to discuss at length both 
Mr. Walters’ arguments and my own, and if any are effectually 
demolished in the process, it will be sufficient to publish the nett 
result. 

It only remains for me to correct a mis-statement which I inadvert- 
ently and, I am afraid, inexcusably, made concerning Dr. Jackson’s 
views. I suggested that, in his opinion, the Datchery mystery was 
the chief one, and that the others were subordinate. Had I perused 
his book with the care which it merits, I should have seen that he 
regards as the main mystery the fate of Edwin Drood, and that every- 
thing else is secondary only. By way of explanation, let me say that 
my little book was written before I knew of Dr. Jackson’s work, and 
that I perused it hurriedly, and hurriedly made additions to my MS. 
in connexion only with the main points which appeared to me to 
concern my own theories. 

_ In conclusion, I desire to draw attention to the position occupied 
by the second extract from Jasper’s diary, which, in my view, contains 
the statement of the “ Mystery” referred to in Dickens’s note as 
‘done already.”’ Its place is nght at the end of Chapter XVI., which 
itself stood at the end of Part IV., so that the extract formed what, 
in theatrical language, is termed a “ curtain,’ and, I imagine, a very 
effective one. Note also, that there are only two one-word chapter- 
headings in the fragment ; “‘ Devoted,” in Chapter XVI., and “ Im- 
peached,” in Chapter XV. This is still another instance of the care 
with which Dickens avoided drawing attention to any clue, and it 
supports my contention that Dickens worked on a definite system, 
the discovery of which may perhaps aid in solving some of the remaining 
mysteries which ‘‘ Edwin Drood ” contains. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXIII. 
PORTSMOUTH AND GADSHILL 
An Acrostic 


Goo years and note the places piously ! 
His years were fifty-eight when he laid down 
A life of joyous work and wide renown: 
Read on that lid the brief epitome, 
Life’s brief and death’s: his epitaph: but we 
Estimate such a life by his life’s crown 
So fair, aot by swift years from Portsmouth town 
(Dread housel of the trident of the sea 
In that small isle) his birth-place, to that place 
Called Gadshill, down in Kent there, where he clied, 
Kinning his name, by the sweet Muses grace 
Endearingly with “Sweet Will’s.” How allied 
Now that for each both time and space are o’er ? 
Surely—for space the infinite, for time the evermore. 
The coffin bore this inscription :—“ Charles Dickens. 
Born February 7th, 1812, Died June 9th, 1870.” 
From ‘“ Charles Dickens: Sketches in Acrostics,’’ 1879. 


A PICKWICK BROADSIDE 


By ALECK ABRAHAMS 


HE illustration forming the frortispiece of our present number 
is reduced from a folio broadside published by S. Knight, of 
Sweeting’s Alley, immediately, prior to 1837. Its sub-title indicates 
its facetious purpose, and it gains additional humour from the burlesque 
opinions of the Press and notabilities, including Sam Weller, who 
writes :—‘ It’s wery snug, as the undertaker said to the corpse.” 
This is the only Dickens allusion in the text, but the illustrations 
indicate the great popularity of the Pickwick Papers, then only just 
completed. The sole occupant of the otherwise empty range of sight- 
seer’s cubicles or rack is Mr. Pickwick. 

To convince the Entertaiment Committee to whom the suggestion 
is submitted, that this structure affords accommodation for large 
numbers, the lower one is completely filled with men, women and 
children of all ages. In view of the previous Pickwickian allusions, 
there is of course a tendency to seek amongst these, the identification 
of characters from the same immortal work. I offer a few suggestions 
with great diffidence, because I am not confident that the artist 
intended the portraiture of Dickens types. They were common to 
the period, and moreover the distinctive types of Seymour, Buss and 
Browne would find imitators. Numbering from left to right :— 

First Row.--Dr. Slammer; Fupman; Arabella Allen, arterwards 

Mrs. Winkle ; ‘T'adger ; Snodgrass. 

Second Row.— 2nd, Stiggins; 5th, Sam Weller. 
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Third Row.—\st, Mrs. Bardell; 5th, Master Bardell. 
Fourth Row.-—2nd, the One-Eyed Bagman ; 4th, Mrs. Sanders. 
Fifth Row.—2nd, the Fat Boy; 4th, Buzfuz; 5th, Pipkin. the 
Parish Clerk. 
Stath Row.—Justice Starleigh ; Jack Bamber; Pickwick. 
Seventh Row.—I\st, Mrs. Cluppins; 3rd, Angelo Cyrus Barden. 
Others not identified. 
If any advanced Dickens students can identify the other suggested 
portraits, I shall be glad to afford them facilities for seeing the copv 
of the broadside in my possession. 


THE OLD TAVERN WAY OF KEEPING SCORES 


By ROBERT PIERPOINT 

pie in the last chapter of Edwin Drood—the two last pages— 

Datchery uses the “the old tavern way of keeping scores.” 
Probably pictures representing this practice are somewhat rare. There 
is one in “ The Penitent Pardoned: or, A Discourse of the Nature of 
Sin, and the Efficacy of Repentance. under the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son,” by J. Goodman, D.D., Rectour of Hadham, and one of His 
Majesties Chaplains-in-Ordinary. Second Edition, 1683. Between 
pp. 96 and 97 is a double page engraving representing the younger son 
wasting his substance in riotous living, dated 1678. 

One of the women is pouring wine or other liquor into a bow! held 
by the prodigal, another is waiting with a bow! in her hand. Two 
musicians are playing respectively a harp and a trombone. Behind 
the table is the innkeeper marking the score on a board on the wall. 
On this board are chalked a circle containing a cross, and a semi-circle 
or half-moon; below these, two circles of unequal size; under these 
two upright marks above which the host is making another diagonally. 
The sign of the tavern in the background is a hoop. Only one of the 
six prints—the last—has the engravers name, viz., Sturt. I am 
inclined to think that the one which I have described is not by him. 
The costumes of course are not of New Testament times, but rather 
of the 16th or 17th century. I should say that the style of the print 
is foreign—perhaps Dutch. 

In “ The History of Signboards,” by Jacob Larwood (i.e.. L. R. 
Sadler) and John Camden Hotten. 6th edition, **The Hoop” (by 
itself) appears as a French sign, whereas in England there were “ The 
Falcon on the Hoop,” *‘ The Cock on the Hoop,” *‘ The Hoop and Bunch 
of Grapes,” “ The Hoop and Griffin.” etc. Of course there may have 
been the sign of ‘ The Hoop,” in England. 

Probably every innkeeper or publican invented his own, or used his 
predecessor’s marks. One may recall that Jacob Faithful’s father, 
not a publican but a lighter-man, says in the first chapter of Marryat’s 
novel, “I can’t read nor write, JacoL. I wish I could; but look. boy, 
I means this mark for three-quarters of a bushel. Mind vou recollects 
it when I axes you, or I’ll be blowed if I don’t wallop you.” In the third 
chapter it appears that in Jacob’s eves the letter A means half a bushel 
according to his father’s instruction. 
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MEMORIALS AND TABLETS TO DICKENS 
(Continued from page 15) 
LONDON — continued. 
Lant Street, Borough, S.E. 
The School in this Street is called “ The Charles Dickens Council 
School.” 


Dorrit Street. 
Quilp Street (formerly Queen Street). 
Clenham Stree: (formerly Duke Street). 

These above-named three streets are in the neighbourhood of Saint 
George the Martyr Church, Southwark, and adjacent to the Mar- 
shalsea Road. They owe their name to the characters in Little Dorrit, 
and The Old Curiosity Shop. Quilp had his wharf on this. the Surrey 
side of the Thames. 

The streets were so named in i893. 


Manette Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
This street is adjacent to the house in Soho associated with Dr. 
Manette in A Tale of Tio Cities, and was named after the ductor. 
Other London streets named after Dickens’s characters are: 


Copperfield Road, Stepney, E. 
Pickwick Road, Dulwich, S.E. 
Cuttle Place, Stepney, E. 


This latter was originally called Grove Place, Stepney. 


Dickens Street, Battersea, S.W. 
Was named after Dickens in 1877. 


The Red Lion, Parliament Street, S.W. 

This house retains the name of its predecessor which was noted 
as the Public House where young David Copperfield gave his mag- 
nificent order for a glass of the Genuine Stunning, an actual experience 
of the novelist, as related in Forster’s “ Life.” 

It has a portrait medallion in stone of the novelist on the front of 


the building; and inside a framed description setting forth the 
association with the novelist. 


6 New Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

According to the landlord (the owner of the house) a tradition has 
been attached to the house for many years that the novelist frequented 
it. Although the accuracy of the statement cannot be vouched for 
the shop front has the following inscription :— 

“Ye olde English Tavern Frequented by Charles Dickens. 
156 The Minories, E.C. ; 

On the above premises, owned by Messrs, Norrie and Wilson, Ships’ 
Instrument makers and chart publishers, formerly of Leadenhall Street, 
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is the oriyinal effigy of “ The Little Wooden Midshipman ” of Dombey 
anl Son. \t bears the following inseriptioa :— 


This is the original ~ Little Wooden Midshipman ”’ 
mmniortalized by Charles Dickens in Dembey and Son. 


baa Ye Olde Red Lion, Bevis Marks, E.C. 

This is reputed to be the house that Dick Swiveller patronised. 
On the outside is exhibited a sign, with a portrait of Dickens in the 
centre, as follows :— 

Ye Olde Red Lion 
TImmortalized by Charles Dickens. 
Daily News Office. Bouverie Street, E.C. 
In a niche in the Bouverie Street facade of the “ Daily News ” 


office is a bust of Dickens who founded the paper in 1846 and was its 
first editor. 


The present building however, is not the one as Dickens knew it. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
This building bears the inscription :— 


The Old Curiosity Shop 
Immortalized by Charles Dickens. 


But it has no connection at all with Dickens's book of that name. 


ROCHESTER. 
In the Cathedral 
Is a Tablet of Brass mounted on black marble. bearing the following 
inscription :— i 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Born at Portsmouth Seventh of February 1812 Died at Gadshill Place 
by Rochester Ninth of June 1870 Buried in Westminster Abbey. 


To connect his memory with the scenes in which his earliest and his latest 
years were passed and with the asxociations of Rochester Cathedral and 
its neighbourhood which extended over all his life 
This tablet with the sanction of the Dean and Chapter is placed by his Exceutors. 


The following Rochester Tablets, were placed by the City authorities 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Edwin Harris, of Rochester. 
Old Houses, Eastgate. 
An Oblong Bronze Tablet bearing the City Arms in colours: and 
the following wording in gold :— 
“Mr. Sapsea’s House.” Edwin Drood. 
* Uncle Pumblechook’s Premises..’ Great Expectations. 
Eastgate House. 
A Tablet outside similar to that on ~ Old Houses” with the 
following wording :— 
Eastgate House 
Built by the Right Worshipful Sir Peter Buck, 1590. 
‘Westgate House.” Prckwick Papry. , 
“The Nuns House.” 9 Edwin Drool. 
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In the Porch is a large Bronze Tablet : bearing the City Arms with 
the following inscription :— 

Eastgate House 
The Nuns House of Charles Dickens’s Edwin Drood. 


Purchased by the Corporation in 1887 in the Mayoralty of Sir 
Wilham Webb Hayward as a Diamond Jubilee Memorial of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, opened as a Public Museum by the Right 
Honourable Earl Stanhope, Lord Lieutenant of the County, and 
President of the Kent Archaeological Society in the Mayoralty of 
William John McLellan. J.P., on March 30th, 1903. 


College Gate, High Street. 
Has a bronze tablet with City Arms and the following inscription :— 
College Gate 
formerly called ‘‘ Cemetery Gate,” 


and afterwards ‘‘ Chertsey’s Gate ”’ 
Jasper’s Gate House, “‘ Edwin Drood.” 


St. Nicholas Burial Ground. 
Bears a tablet as above. inscribed :— 


This Ground was originally part of the Castle Moat 
Charles Dickens wished to be buried here. 


High Street. 


Next but one to Corn Exchange. 
Over the window of the chemist’s shop is a gilt bust of Dickens. 
In this shop Dickens wrote many letters at the old desk on the counter. 


[To he continued] 


EDWIN DROOD: A NEW DRAMATIC VERSION 
By WILLIAM MILLER 


TIVHERE are scarcely two opinions alike on the Edwin Drood question 

and it is therefore not surprising that Mr. Will King’s 
dramatic version of the story performed at the New Palace Theatre, 
Westcliffe-on-Sea during the week commencing on February 8th, 
under the auspices of the branch of the Fellowship there, should differ 
in its solution of the mystery from all others. 

His play was in four acts and twelve scenes, and so far as Dickens’s 
fravment is concerned, Mr. King kept strictly to the text. Indeed, 
it was announced on the programme that * the Author in his dramati- 
zation of Charles Dickens's work adheres strictly to the dialogue and 
scenes found in the pages of the book under treatment, and claims a 
dramatic author’s privilege only in the juxtaposition of the scenes 
and events. He countenances no irrelevant departure from the lines 
laid down by the great novelist. . . . In picking up the broken threads 
of Edwin Drood he handles them with a reverence born of close study 
and appreciation of Charles Dickens, and employs methods for the 
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completion of the work which harmonise with the opening scenes and 
preserves the Dickensian atmosphere to the final curtain.” 

Mr. Will King’s elucidation of its mystery is as follows. On the 
night when the storm occurs, and after the convivial meeting at Jasper’s 
lodgings, Edwin Drood and Neville Landless take their walk and part 
company. On his way home Edwin, in passing near the Cathedral, 
is struck by a stone from above, hurled at him by Jasper who is con- 
cealed, and rendered unconscious. Jasper carries him into the crypt 
and is about to bury him in the Sapsea tomb—having previously secured 
a key by taking a wax impression of the original while Durdles lies 
intoxicated ip his room earlier in the play. Jasper himself is 
overcome by one of his opium fits and imagines he has finished his 
hellish work. In the meanwhile Edwin recovers, and hearing Jasper 
talking in his trance about murder, escapes from the crypt and makes 
his way that same night to London. He goes direct to Mr. Grewgious’s 
office in Staple Inn and tells him of his adventure, and Grewgious 
advises him to leave by the first boat for Egypt. Landless is, of course. 
accused of the murder, but is acquitted for want of evidence. 

Two years elapse, during which time Bazzard appears in Cloisterham 
disguised as Datchery and keeps a watch upon Jasper, but does not 
apparently learn very much ; at least the audience is kept in ignorance 
of what he has learnt during his investigations. Jasper presses his 
suit upon Rosa Bud who rejects him and flies to London and tells 
Grewgious of Jasper’s treachery. The play ends by the return of 
Edwin Drood whom everyone in Cloisterham thinks is dead, and we are 
told that Jasper in one of his fits murders the opium woman and dies 
himself in his exertions. 

We doubt whether this ending will satisfy any student of the Drood 
question, but from a dramatic point of view Mr. Will King did his work 
well. He made the character of Mr. Grewgious quite an important part 
and played it himself. In less capable hands than Mr. King’s it might 
have been a caricature, but. the actor realises his Dickens too well 
to over do the part. His reviving of old memories, occasioned 
by the production of Rosa Bud’s mother’s ring was very pathetic. and 
was one of the finest things in the play. 

Next in importance was the acting of Miss Dorothy Popham as 
Rosa Bud whose performance could not have been surpassed. 

All the other members of the company played their parts with 
distinction. Mr. Herbert E. Sames as Jasper; Mr. Arthur H. Kilner 
as Edwin Drood; Mr. A H. Nicho!son as Neville Landless ; Mr. Albert 
Popham as Sapsea ; Mr. H. Hubert as Bazzard, and Mr. Alec. B. White 
as Durdles. Miss Grace Retzbach as Helena Landless, Miss Ivy Lea 
as the opium woman, and Miss E. Duniam Jones as Miss Twinkleton. 
were all that could be desired. 

It is seldom that one witnesses an amateur performance where the 
costumes and scenery are as correct as in this case. Great care and 
thought had been devoted to every detail. The characters were 
dressed exactly as in the illustrations by Sir Luke Fildes. and thie 
scenery by Mr. Will King was accurate and finished in all particulars. 
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THE CITY PICKWICK CLUB 


Ne a celebrated Pickwickian hostelry—the “‘ George and Vulture ” 

to wit—it is the custom of the members of the City Pickwick 
Club to regale themselves from time to time during the winter season 
with a substantial old English dinner. A chronicle of these repasts 
has not hitherto found place in these pages, but having regard to the 
special nature of the proceedings on the 8th ultimo, a brief notice 
may not be out of place. 

The occasion was notable for several reasons; it was within a dav 
of the 195rd anniversary of Charles Dickens’s birthday; Mr. Henrv 
F. Dickens, K.C., was the guest of the evening, and Mr. B. W. Matz 
was in the chair. Another important literary guest was Mr. Ridgwell 
Cullum whose novels of the Far West are now so popular in this country 
and America, while several officeis of the Fellowship were also in 
evidence. The members of the Club are mainly city men, including 
at least one prospective Lord Mayor—Alderman J. Roll—and it is a 
sine qua non of the Club that every member shall be known by the 
name of a Pickwickian character. 

The toast of the evening: ‘“‘ The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,” fell to the chairman, and it is doubtful whether Mr. Matz 
has ever been in happier vein. In a speech breathing reverence and 
affection for the great author, Mr. Matz was able to touch on the 
national calamity which fills our daily thoughts and, among other things, 
said that while Dickens taught us how to live, our friends and kinsmen 
at the front who, in their letters home frequently give evidence that 
they do not forget that fact, are , in their turn, teaching us the glorious 
way to die. 

He referred to the great German tribute to Dickens, already published 
ia the February number, and finished with these words :—* There 
have been scores of rulers equally wise; of soldiers equally skilful : 
of scholars equally learned, but there has been but one Charles Dickens.” 

Mr. Henry F. Dickens proposed the toast of “ The City Pickwick 
Club,” and although many of those present have heard Mr. Dickens 
speak in public more than once, never before have we felt that we quite 
knew him. Never before was he so intimate in his reminiscences of his 
father, nor so unaffectedlv moved by his relation of the personal 
tributes to his father’s place in the hearts of his countrymen he had 
received all over the English speaking world. He expressed in moving 
words the whole-hearted pride he felt in being “ his father’s son.” One 
little story comes to the mind of how when home from his university 
where he had succeeded in taking the first place in Honours, his father 
met him, and having heard the result said, ‘‘ Well done.” They 
walked towards home in silence until Charles Dickens turned to the 
young man at his side and wringing his hand said with emotion, ** God 
bless you, my boy.” With such simple and touching anecdotes as 
these, Mr. Henry Dickens breathed life into the memories of his father, 
and stirred the emotion of his hearers. 

The great applause at the close of the speech testified in no uncertain 
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manner to the appreciation all felt at the privilege of standing for 
a few moments within the circle of Charles Dickens’s magic personality. 
At a subsequent stage, Mr. Henry Dickens recited with his usual force 
the shipwreck scene from David Copperfield. There were several other 
toasts interspersed with songs and other items. A. E. B.C. 


BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND* 


A VERY pleasant and delightfully discoursive volume for all lovers 

of books is ‘“‘ Byways in Bookland,” by Walter A. Mursell, 
who is hiniself a true lover of books. Many of us have gathered together 
our small library as he did his, and take the same pride in it as he 
evidently does in his. He is no specialist, except in all that is good as 
literature. Consequently his book makes an ideal companion for an 
easy chair by the side of a cosy fire. He has no pedantic fads, elabor- 
ates no pet theories, but just talks intelligently about his favourite 
books, their comradeship, and how he first encountered them. His 
early experiences in bookland are probably similar to those of many 
others, who have not thought of setting them down even though they 
were able, in so attractive a manner as he has done. 

We have no space to touch upon his different chapters, but there is 
one of special interest to our readers because it deals exclusively with 
Dickens. He calls it “The Greatheart of Bookland.” He has his 
favourites of course, and at times, like a true lover of books, he is 
critical. For instance he says “ Dickens is not a painter of minia- 
tures; he is a painter of sign boards.” That is not really true but it 
is picturesque. He does not object to the accusation of exaggeration 
in Dickens, because he considers “‘ exaggeration is merely emphasis,” 
and when persons tell him they never meet such characters as Dickens 
creates he retorts, “ Don’t you wish you could ?” 

The books he speaks of specifically are Martin Chuzzlewit, A Tale 
of Two Cities, Barnaby Rudge, and the Christmas Books. He is hardly 
correct is saying that both Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities 
deal with events belonging to the same year 1775. That date is correct 
so far as the latter tale is concerned, but the scenes of the former are 
laid in the year 1780. Of the Christmas Books he is a whole-hearted 
admirer. ‘‘ Dickens’s jovial Christmas ”’ he says, “‘ is the manifestation 
of a great heart touched to finer issues by the poetry of the season, the 
disclosure and expression of thoughts that have been set to a dance 
measure by remembrance of the Child of Bethlehem.... He (Dickens), 
waves his wand like some genial magician, and brings back the child 
heart once more out of the shadows of the past ; and a man who can 
do that for us is one of the Greathearts of mankind.” 

Each chapter deals with a particular phase of the author’s excursion 
into the byways of literature, and some with a particular writer. None 
is more fascinating than the other, and all are delightful reading. 


*Byways in Bookland: Confessions and Digressions. By Walter A. 
Mursell. Sondon: Gay and Hancock. 5s. net. ‘ 
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THE GERMANS AND DICKENS 


A PROPOS of the article ia our last issue, ““C.W.,”’ who contributes 
; a most interesting article each week to the Bristol Times and 
Murror under the general heading of ‘‘ Written in a Library,” draws 
attention to the following letter written by Dickens to Herr Dietzman, 
who translated some of his books into German :— 


1 DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, YORK GATE, 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, 
Tenth March, 1840. 


My dear Sir,—I will not attempt to tell you how much gratified 
I have been by the receipt of your first English letter ; nor can I 
describe to you with what delight and gratification I learn that I am 
held in such high esteem by your great countrymen, whose favourable 
appreciation is flattering indeed. 

To you, who have undertaken the laborious (and often, I fear, very 
irksome) task of clothing me in the German garb, I owe a long arrear 
of thanks. I wish you would come to England. and afford me an 
opportunity of slightly reducing the account. 

It is with great regret that I have to inform you, in reply to the 
request contained in your pleasant communication, that my publishers 
have already made such arrangements anc. are in possession of such 
stipulations relative to the proof-sheets of my new works, that I have 
no power to send them out of England. If I had, I need not tel! you 
what a pleasure it would afford me to promote your views. 

I am too sensible of the trouble you must have already had with 
my writings to impose upon you now a long letter. JI will only add, 
therefore, that I am, 

My dear sir, With great sincerity, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICIXENS. 


DICKENS’S BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Eee fund for providing two Dickens books in Braille type, for *he 

National Institute for the Blind is now closed, and we append 
the final statement. It will be remembered that the Glaseow Dickens 
Society also started a fund for the purpose of providing one book to 
the same Institute. As we understand their fund is not complete, 


> 


the Dickens Fellowship have contributed their balance of £3 3s. to 
the fund of the Glasgow Dickens Society. 
5) Gy Bolas | Seated 
Acknowledged in The Handecl to the Secre- 
Dickensian, Septem- | tary of National In- 
her, 1914... Ss eon OO stitute for the Blind %5 «| 
Since received : / Forwarded tothe 
Mr. Stephen Fiske 1 3} 0} Glasgow Dickens 
Melbourne Branch. . DRM) | Society mi ne The are 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DATCHERY AND THE LONDON CITY CLERGYMAN 


Sir,—-May I beg Mr. Cuming Walters not to confound me with Mr. 
Wilmot Corfield. I have never identified Datchery as ‘“ the clergyman 
holding Corporation preferment in London City.” I have not the 
slightest belief in any such theory. My wildest suggestion so far has 
been that Datchery might possibly be Charles Dickens, or some figure 
vaguely standing for him, which theory, by the way, earned a paragraph 
of commendation for its originality from ‘‘ The Man of Kent” (Sir 
William R. Nicoll, I believe) in ‘‘ The British Weekly.” 

There is, I think, a suggestion in the tale that Datchery might be a 
character not yet introduced to us. I have not seen yet in the writing 
of any theorist any explanation of, or allusion to, Grewgious’s remarks 
anent the wisdom of not closing up any avenue of approach, and “ I 
could relate an anecdote in point’ (I quote from memory). I think 
it quite possible if we knew what that anecdote in point was we should 
have solved the mystery of Datchery. May it not relate to some 
intrusion from outside, a stranger taking interest in the Drood mystery 
and approaching Grewgious on the subject for purposes entirely his 
own ? This is not to say that I renounce the Bazzard theory. Far 
from it. 


Yours very truly, 
February 17th, 1915. WILLoUGHBY MATCHETT. 


PEGGOTTY’S HUT 


Sir,—I am of opinion that Peggotty’s hut was not an inverted boat, 
and these are the reasons by which IJ arrived at it. 

That the hut was some 30 feet in length—the divisions into rooms 
will give this—and that it was not inverted because (a) the labour 
of turning it over would be enormous and costly; (b) an inverted 
boat of such a weight would require substantial foundations to prevent 
it sinking into the sands; (c) there was 9. window in David’s room 
where the rudder went through; now had the boat been inverted 
this window would have been close to the ground, whereas we are 
told it was at a convenient height; (d) the boat resting on its keel 
would have the galley stove in position with a sound floor to rest upon, 
while an inverted boat would require flooring and a stove built in; 
an inverted boat would require only a coating of tar to keep it water- 
proof, but this one was roofed in! Now the roofing would not only 
make it waterproof, but it would give additional height in the interior-— 
head room is, I believe, the correct term. 

So that taking all things into consideration, I fail to see that any 
useful purpose would be served by inversion. The most economical 
method would be to utilize the boat resting on its keel with its firm 
base settled in the sands, and economy was one of the reasons for its 
use. 

Yours faithfully, 
February 6th, 1915. A. CapBuRyY JONES. 


‘THE DICKENSIAN’”’ INDEX 


Sir,—I have just received my bound copy of Volume X. of The 
Dickensian, and I wish publicly to offer my congratulations on the very 
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great improvement in the Index. Good as the indices have been during 
the past few years I have at times experienced difficulty in finding 
at a “‘first shot” any article or reference required. From a careful 
test of the 1914 index, I think that difficulty if not entirely eliminated, 
is reduced to a minimum. With such an index the value of The 
Dickensian is trebly enhanced. 
: Yours ete., 
379 Clapham Road, S.W. A. E. Brookes Cross. 


(Mr. J. W. T. Ley compiled the Index—ED.] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 
BRIGHTON.—A meeting was held at the Lecture Hall, New Road, 
on the 6th February. Mr. Henry Davey presided over a good attend- 
ance. Mr. Francis J. Gauntlett gave recitals from David Copperfield, 
Dombey and Son, Nicholas Nickelby, The Mystery of Edwin Drood and 
Bleak House. 


CHELTENHAM.—The New Year meeting was held at the Oriental] 
Cafe, on January 8th. It was a particularly bright and interested 
gathering. Mr. T.. Lyon who occupied the chair, opened the meeting, 
and gave some interesting literary associations connected with the 
great author. He then drew resemblances between Dickens and 
Chaucer. As Chaucer struck out a new vein in English poetry, so 
Dickens ventured to depart from the preceding type of fiction. They © 
both possessed the saving grace of humour, and held the capacity for 
seeing the pathetic side of things. Both had a strong feeling of indig- 
nation against humbug and hypocrisy, and a zealous love for their 
fellow men. Recitals from Nicholas Nickleby were given by Mr. W. H. 
Symonds and Mr. C. Holme Barnett. Discussion followed, and was 
enthusiastically taken up by Dr. Garrett, Mr. Mason and Mr. Broom. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—On January 21st in the Goold Hall, 
Mr. Laurence Raithby gave a paper entitled, ‘“‘ A Chat about Jingle and 
His Profession.”’ The portrait of the central character was analysed 
with much humour and discrimination, and was illustrated by excerpts. 
Mr. Raithby described the condition of the actor in the early Victorian 
days, and seasoned his narrative with anecdote and gossip, contrasting 
the status of the player of the present time with the life of the Jingles 
and Crummleses of the past. On February 3rd, Lady Parrott, con- 
tributed a lecture on ‘“‘Some Women Characters of Dickens.’ She 
dealt humorously and gracefully with Betsy Trotwood, Mrs. Gamp, 
Peggotty, Dora, Agnes Wickfield, Little Dorrit and Ruth Pinch, and 
enlivened her lecture with many suitable extracts, which were read 
with true dramatic ability. She claimed that Dickens had been a — 
force which had helped to improve the position of woman, and while 
she thought that, intellectually, her sex had made a great advance 
during the past two generations, her best place and the one in which 
there was the most abiding happiness was still in the atmosphere of 
love and home. Sir David Paulin presided. Miss Helena Sharp read 
an interesting letter from Mrs. Perugini, in which the writer gave her 
opinion of her favourite woman character. The Birthday Celebration 
was held in the Goold Hall on February 6th, Mr. David MacRitchie, 
I'.S.A., Scot., the president, occupying the chair. Mr. Herbert Down 
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gave an impression of Uriah Heep; Mr. R. C. H. Morrison recited, 
“A Child’s Dream of a Star’; Mr. W. H. Brierley contributed ‘‘ The 
Downfall of Squeers,”” and Miss Grace Rudland submitted a monologue 
sketch of Sairey Gamp. The Birthday sermon was preached by the 
Rev. John Wallace, M.A., in the Tron Kirk, on Sunday, February 7th. 


GLOUCESTER.—The meeting held on the 3rd February was largely 
attended. Mr. Roland Austin, president, took the chair. Further 
chapters from A Tale of Two Cities were introduced by Mrs. Tyler, 
Miss Tabram, and Mr. Charles Fox, the readings being much enjoyed. 
Mr. E. Kendall Pearson followed with an interesting account of Charles 
Dickens’s visits to Ross, supplementing the information he gave in 
a recent issue of The Dickensian by facts he had gathered since. He 
suggested that the directors of the Royal Hotel, Ross, should fix a 
tablet in a prominent place recording the novelist’s visits and their 
objects, and expressed the hope that the picturesque town would in 
the near future become a recognised Dickens Mecca. A further 
collection for the Mayor’s Belgium Refugee fund realised £4 ls. 3d. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The January meeting 
took place on the 21st, at the United Methodist Free Church Hall, 
Pembury Grove, when Mr. G. W. Davis gave a lecture entitled, ‘* From 
Fairie Queen to Little Nell.” Mr. Will Taylor presided. In a very 
learned and excellent paper the lecturer contrasted the other great 
writers of English literature with the works and characters of Dickens. 
He likened his works to Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and showed 
that Dickens’s works contained all the elements of that great writer’s 
work. A short discussion followed in which Messrs. Marpole and 
Miller took part. On February 6th, the members paid a visit to 
Westminster Abbey. A goodly number attended the service, and after- 
wards visited the grave of Charles Dickens which was decorated with 
wreaths placed there by the Dickens Fellowship and others. 


HATFIELD.—On February 13th an Entertainment was given in 
Countess Anne’s School, Hatfield, when there were a good number of 
members and soldiers present. An excellent programme of music and 
recitations was given by members and others. At the close the chair- 
man in a short speech referred to the recent Anniversary of Dickens’s 
birth. The branch is very much alive in spite of the war. 


HULL.—On February Sth, the members held a Whist Drive and 
Dance, the proceeds of which were handed over to the Lord Mayor’s 
War Fund. The Whist Drive took place in the Exchange room at the 
Metropole. while the dancers had the spacious and well appointed 
Windsor room. Both parties spent a most enjoyable evening and at 
10-30 sat down to supper together in the Alexandra Room. Afterwards 
they adjourned to the Exchange for the distribution of prizes. These 
had been generously given by Mr. and Mrs. Laverack, Mr. E. V. Teesdale 
and the president, Mr. R. J. Burden. The prize winners were s— Mr. 
Cross, Miss Gertie Anderson, Mrs. Laverack, Miss Dyas, Mr. Bairstow 
and Mrs. Bates. Mr. H. J. Sanderson presided at the piano. 


LIVERPOOL.—At the Royai Institution on January 20th, under 
the presidency of Mr. Edgar A. Browne, an instructive paper entitled, 
‘“* Poland—-Historical and Reminiscent,” was delivered by Mr. H. G, 
Anerbach. On 2nd February, under the presidency of Mr. G. A. 
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Tessimond, A Tale of Two Cities was the subject for discussion 
by the members. Mrs. Tuke (on behalf of Mr. Haynes), Miss 
Alexander, and Messrs. Burke, Donjkin, and Harker, all read short 
papers. Many interesting extracts and passages were read, and 
numerous clever character sketches were pointed out, in what was 
unanimously agreed upon as being undoubtedly one of Dickens’s 
finest works by reason of its subject, and general style, and fixed 
purpose of plot, which together with its many vivid word pictures, 
caused it to stand distinct ‘from any of his other novels. The evening 
which was arranged by Mrs. Bell and fe Stewart, was much enjoyed 
by the members. 


LONDON.—To celebrate the 103rd anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Dickens, the February meeting was held on the 3rd inst, at the 
Guildhall School of Music, the Committee of which again kindly placed 
same at the disposal of the branch. Mr. Henry F. Dickens, Is.C., 
who was accompanied by his daughter, Miss Elaine Dickens, recited 
the ** Christmas Carol” preceded by “‘ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn.” 
The spacious hall was filled to overflowing, about 670 members and 
friends heing. present. The recitals both of Mr. Dickens and _ his 
daughter, who rendered the violin solos in the interval, were a huge 
success, and thoroughly enjoyed by all present, who testified their 
appreciation by rounds of applause. A collection was made in aid of 
the funds of the British Red Cross Society, and Mr. Dickens referred to 
the fact that he had been reciting from his father’s works in various 
parts of the Home Counties in aid of the same cause, and was pleased 
to note the powerful influence his father’s name still exercised over 
the reading public. A cheque value £31 Os. 9d. has been sent to Mr. 
Dickens as a result of the meeting. At the close of the evening Miss 
Elaine Dickens played the National Anthems of the Allies. Her 
sister Mrs. Hawkesley, acted as accompanist. Miss Sherlock, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Charitable Guild reports that members and their 
friends have shown great kindness in sending gifts of money and 
clothing to be used in connection with the war, and feels sure they would 
like to know the work the Guild has done from the commencement of 
the war until February J1th last. The Committee acknowledge with 
vreat gratitude the valuable help given by English Dickensians and 
others. and Mrs. Newcomer and her American friends for forwarding 
gifts of money, and two large trunks of clothing. The following have 
been sent from the Guild. Zo the men at the front: 91 mufflers ; 
27 helmets; 63 pairs of socks; 10 pairs of gloves; 20 body belts ; 
106 pairs of mittens ; stationery and chocolate. To wounded soldiers 
and sailors: 15 flannel bed jackets; 25 night shirts; 350 yards of 
bandages; cakes and cigarettes. To Belgian soldiers interned in 
Holland: 122 under garments and socks. Yo Belgian refugees: 
629 garments: 62 lbs. food; 40 packets of cigarettes. T'o our own 
poor: 439 garments. Total number of garments distributed 1,547. 


MANCHESTER.—Manchester’s “‘ Birthday” tribute to the patron _ 
saint of the Fellowship was very successful. On February 5th an 
entertainment was given in aid of the Local Branch of the National 
War Relief Fund, under the chairmanship of Mr. Ben. H. Mullen, M.A., 
president. Vocal and instrumental music, recitations, and an excellent 
Indian Club display formed the chief items in a lengthy programme. 
Dean Welldon made an interesting speech. The hall was tastefully 
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decorated by the ladies of the Council, with flowers, flags and banners 
of the Allies, etc. There was a crowded audience, and about £10 will 
be handed to the War Relief Fund as a result of the effort. 


NOTTINGHAM. —Opportunely sandwiched between the dates of 
the two papers on David Copperfield, Mr. S. Race’s (January 19th), 
and Mr. W. H. Jarvis’s (February 2nd), both of which had been pains- 
takingly prepared and proved intellectual contributions, there was 
presented on January 28th, by members of the Sketch Party, a 
draimatised version of David Copperfield, the public performance of 
which had been postponed from early in the previous month. That 
its success was in no way impaired by the temporary ‘“ hold up” the 
crowded and appreciative attendance at the N.M.I.’s New Hall in 
Milton Street, abundantly testified. Dramatis persone were as follows : 
Mr. Wickfield (Mr. A. Rudd); Agnes Wickfield (Miss E. M. Hall) ; 
Uriah Heep (Mr. A. V. Vowles); Em/’ly (Miss Ida Greaves); David 
Copperfield (Mr. C. Rudd); Betsy Trotwood (Miss B. Warriner) ; 
Wilkins Micawber (Mr. W. E. Maltby) ; Mrs. Micawber (Miss C. Warri- 
ner): Dan Peggotty (Mr. A. F. Wheldon); Clara Peggotty (Miss G. 
Haynes) ; Ham (Miss H. M. Rudd); Barkis (Mr. F. Milward); Mrs. 
Gunuinidge (Miss E. A. Brown); and Steerforth (Miss A. Warriner). 
The net proceeds go to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 


PORTSMOUTH.—On February 5th a Dickens birthday tea was 
given on Clarence Pier to eleven hundred poor children. The arrange- 
ments were in the hands of Mrs. Dawson and Mrs. Gibbs, who were 
assisted by about a hundred members of the branch. After tea an 
entertainment of songs, dances and a cantata entitled, ‘ Princess 
Tiny Tot’s Birthday,” were given. On leaving, the children were 
presented with oranges and sweets. On February 10th, a concert was 
given by “The Scarlet Poppies”? in the Mayor’s Banqueting Hall. 
the programme of which gave great pleasure. On February |1th a 
Whist Drive took place in aid of the Fellowship Nurse Fund. 


REDDITCH.—The annual birthday social took place on February 
9th, at the Temperance Hall, there being upwards of 100 members and 
friends present. Mr. A. H. Lucas gave many sketches from Dickens’s 
works in character. In all his sketches Mr. Lucas showed to advantage 
but the one in which he was particularly successful was “‘ Uriah Heap.” 
As Little Nell’s grandfather watching over his dead friend, Mr. Lucas 
was adinirable. The evening’s entertainment was inade up with music. 
kindly arranged by Mrs. Slater, who accompanied. Each item was 
tastefully given, and enthusiastically received. During the interval 
light refreshments were handed round. The following characters 
paraded in the procession :—-Hon. Mrs. Skewton, Mrs. Skinner ;_ her 
daughter, Mrs. F. Farr; Wither, the wan page, Master Roy Farr : 
Lady Dedlock, Miss E. Laight ; Madame Mantalini, Mrs. J. W. Davis ; 
Miss La Creevy, Miss M. Deville; the Wardle sisters, Mr. E. Booker 
and Miss Baxter; Dot, Mrs. P. Evans; Mrs. Lammie, Mrs. J. Gross. 


SHEFFIELD.— On January 22nd the opening meeting of the Spring 
Session was well attended and fully enjoyed. The first part was a 
reading, *‘ Stormy Scenes in the Varden Household ” with Mrs. Bagnall 
as Mrs. Varden, Miss Helen Roberts as Miggs, Miss Roza Gray as Dolly. 
and Mr. Monks as Gabriel Varden. There were three scenes (1) 
Resignation ; (2) Exasperation and (3) Reformation, and all three were 
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interesting and amusing. A paper followed entitled, ~ Charles Dickens, 
H.M.I.,” written by the Rev. V. W. Pearson, principal of the Training 
College for Teachers. In Mr. Pearson’s absence the paper was read by 
Mrs. Bagnell. The writer spoke of the real love of children that 
permeates all Dickens’s writings and mentioned how bitterly Dickens 
resented being deprived of the means of education in his own youth. 
Dickens’s theories of education were looked upon as revolutionary at 
that time. He decried teaching by ‘“ racts’”’ as exemplified by 
Cradgrind, and preferred to encourage ‘fancy and stimulate imagination. 
He condemns, too, the ancient fallacy that education is ** drawing out ’ 
instead of “ putting in.’ The chief secret of a teacher's power is 
love and the writer pointed this statement by referring to the brief 
sketch of Pheebe’s School in ‘“ Mugby Junction.” Mr. Pearson laid 
emphasis on the fact that a child is not a little man, but has his own 
life to live as a child, with its own rights, enjoyments and even 
sorrows. On February 6th Dickens’s Birthday dinner was held at the 
IXing’s Head hotel. The toast of ** The Immortal Memory,” was given 
by Mr. Harry Monks, who was impressive and thoughtful. His speech 
was greatly appreciated. Songs and recitations were given by Miss 
Roza Gray, Mr. Sykes, Mr. A. P. Haigh and Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Bagnell. 
The Hon. Secretary read out amusing letters of excuse for non- attend- 
ance from Samuel Pickwick, Sam Weller and the Kaiser. It was a 
happy little evening and everyone was delighted. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.—The final meeting of the year was a tremendous 
success, and a large audience attended. His Honour Judge Backhouse 
was in the chair, and complimented the officers on the successful 
termination of the session. Mr. Lawrence Campbell gave a highly 
interesting lecture on ‘The Platform Work of Charles Dickens,”’ 
which attracted many visitors, in addition to the members. Not the 
least interesting item was a character sketch of *‘ Sairey Gamp,” given 
by an exceptionally clever pupil of Mr. Campbell’s, little Cecil Haynes. 
Another of Mr. Campbell’s clever pupils gave an excellent rendering 
of “ Bob Sawyer’s Party,’ and Miss Bessie Rogers recited a selection 
from The Cricket on the Hearth. 


TOTTENHAM.—The monthly meeting was held on 9th February, 
at the High Cross Institute, when papers were read on Great Hapectations 
by Mrs. Creswell, Mr. Creswell, Mr. Fletcher and the secretary. The | 
ladies certainly took first place in the discussion, Mrs. Creswell and 
Miss Hall made brilliant and stirring defences of poor Pip and great 
expectations are expected from these ladies on future and similar 
occasions. Mr. Sutton made many kindly and severe criticisms for 
and against the papers and discussions. Mr. C. C. Knight’s knowledge 
ot Dickens’s works, made him a popular chairman. 


WEST LONDON.—A pleasant evening was spent in the Lecture 
Hall on January 27th, Captain Higginson presiding. Mrs.- Seward, 
the treasurer, read some of the letters she had received from the soldiers 
(somewhere in France) in appreciation of the gift of tobacco sent by 
the branch. Miss Hilian Hughes then read delightfully from Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Two readings were also given from Pickwick by Mrs. 
Bellamy and Miss Varndall. 


Te ee On January 14th in Manitoba College the Rev. 
. B. Caswell gave his popular illustrated lecture on A Tale of Two 
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Cities. The lantern slides were all coloured ones and the lecture most 
interesting and entertaining. During the month Mr. Gerald Wade, 
the President, has given two lectures. ‘The first on ‘‘ Dickens and 
other Writers of the Victorian Era,’ at Elmwood, and the second 
entitled, “‘ A Night with Dickens,” at St. Luke’s Parish House. Both 
lectures were greatly appreciated. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—There was produced by Mr. 
Percival Steeds, B.A., in the Athenaeum Hall, on 5th, 6th, 8th and 9th 
February, performances of Nicholas Nickleby and A Christmas Carol, 
as adapted by the producer. Every house was crowded, and the plays, 
which were carried through with great zest, were thoroughly enjoyed 
by those present. Special approbation was accorded to ‘“ Fanny 
Squeers’ Tea Party,” and the ‘‘ Thrashing of Squeers.” Even the 
audience joined the *‘ pupils”? in cheering as Nicholas laid on to the 
dominie. The profits of the entertainment are to be devoted to the 
work of the Scottish Women’s Hospital for Foreign Service which has 
already, with the approval of our Government, sent a hospital unit to 
Serbia, and one to France to assist our Allies Red Cross Organisations. 
The usual Birthday Service was held in Queen’s Park East United 
Free Church, on 7th inst., when the Rev. J. Golder Burns, B.D., preached 
on the subject of the * Patriotism of Dickens.”’ 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 
Barnaby Rudge: Souvenir of Photo-Play adapted from the novel 
by Thomas Bentley, London. JXinematograph Trading Co., Ltd., 
55 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. Twopence. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

A Dickens Day To-morrow.” Hvening News, February 6th. 

Some Thoughts on Dickens’s Birthday.” The Times, February 
6th. 

‘** Pollock’s Juvenile Drama: Oliver Twist,’ by J[ohn] Bfouvé] 
C[lapp]. Illustrated. Boston (U.S.A.) Evening Transcript, February 
6th. 

Leading article on Dickens. Dublin Daily Hapress, February 8th. 

‘The World’s most baffling Murder Mysteries: The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” Tit- Bits, February 13th. 

‘Dickens Players at Westcliff.” Illustrated. Southend and West- 
cliff Graphic, February 12th. 

* Written in a Library: C. D.’s Birthday,” by C. W. Bristol Times, 
February 13th. 

“City Pickwickians.” City Press, February 13th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
MARCH 


1. Swadlincote: Discussion on * Best Male Character.” Opened 
by Mrs. J. Cooper at Free Library, at 8 p.m. 
Plymouth: Members’ Evening arranged by Miss E. Ball, at 
Micado Café, at 8 p.m. 
2. Nottingham: ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” by Professor R. Warwick 
Bond, M.A., at Mechanics’ Institute, at 8 p.m. 
Liverpoc]: Paper: * Beleaguered in Germany,’ by Mr. E. 
Reinbault Dibdin, at Royal Institution, at 8 p.i. 
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Lendon: Lecture: ‘The Criminals of Dickens,” by Mr. W. 
Walter Crotch, at Hamilton House, Temple Avenue, E.C. 

Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘Charles Dickens as a Reformer of 
Criminal Law,” by Sheriff J. F. M’Lennan, K.C., at Goold 
Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Birmingham: Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens’s Heroes of War and Peace,” 
by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, at Grand Hotel, at. 7-30 p.m. 
London: Council Meeting of the Dickens Fellowship, at 30 

Charing Cross, 8.W.. at 7 p.m. 

Manchester: Recital from Dickens’s Works by Rev. T. Faulkner 
Jefferis, at Milton Building, at 7-30 p.m. 

Hull: ‘ Chaucer and Dickens,” by Rev. Lawrence Clare, at the 
Metropole, at 8 p.m. 

Brighton : Meeting at Old Steine Hall. at 8 p.m. 

Southampton : Members’ Evening at Shaftesbury Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Redditch: “A Tale of Two Cities.”” Papers by Mrs. J. E. Gross 
and Mr. C. Slater, at the Almshouses, at 8 p.m. 

Dublin: “ Pickwick Papers,” at College Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 

Portsmouth: Junior Eloecutionary Competition. 

Tottenham: Lecture: * Dickens’s Instinct for Reform.” by 
Mr. B. W. Matz, at High Cross Institute, at 8 p.m. 

Winnipeg: Meeting at Manitoba College, at 8-15 p.m. 

Swadlincote : Paper by Mr. J. Cooper at Free Library, at 8 p.m. 

Plymouth: Paper on * Martin Chuzzlewit,’”? by Mr. J. Reddie 
Mallett, at Micado Café. at 8 p.m. 

Nottingham: Lantern Lecture by Mr. W. Wing at Mechanics’ 
Institute, at 8 p.m. 

Bristol: Papers, Recitals and Sketches by Members, at All 
Saints’ Hall, Clifton, at 8 p.m. 

Liverpool: Social Evening. Dramatic Sketch by members at 
Royal Institution, at 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh: Short Papers: “Some Thoughts on Tony Weller,” 
by Mrs. Aitchison Robertson and “The Humour of the 
Pickwick Papers,” by Miss Janey Fairlay, at Goold Hall. 

Hull: Dickens Sketches arranged by Mr. Chivers, at the Metropole, 


at 8 p.m. 
Sheffield: Dickens Exhibition, at Cutlers’ Hall, at 8 p.m. 
Montreal: ~* A Dickensian Trial,’ at Victoria Hall, Westmount. 


Hackney and Stoke Newington: Lecture: ‘‘Some further 
Reflections on Elizabethan Drama,” by Mr. William Ray, at 
Christ Church Hall, Kenninghall Road, Clapton, at 8 p.m. 

Birmingham : Annual Mecting, at Grand Hotel, at 7-30 p.m. 

Dublin: Social at College Restaurant, at 8 p.m. 

Manchester: Annual Meeting. Paper: ‘‘ Here and There in 
Dickens Land.” part IJ., with Lantern, by Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys, at Milton Buildings, at 7-30 p.m. 

Swadlincote: ~ Impressions,” at Free Library, at 8 p.m. 

Plymouth: Members’ Evening, arranged by Miss E. Baker, at 
Micacto Café, at 8 p.m. 

Nottinghain: “On Charles Dickens,” by Mr. L. Biach, at 
Mechanics’ Institute, at 8 p.m. 

Portsmouth: Elocutionary Competition and Entertainment, at 
KXingsley Hall at 7-30 p.m. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
(1861) 


From a Caricature by André Gill in L’ Eclipse, 1861 


